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CHAPTER VI. 


LANCE, thinking afterwards over his 
walk back to the Castle in company with 
Miss Shore, was driven to admit that 
never before in his life had he spent so 

silent a quarter of an hour, in solitary 
‘company with a handsome young woman. 

| Lance had something of a reputation 
for his conversational powers, but now 
they appeared suddenly and unaccount- 
ably to have failed him. Except in the 
briefest thanks for assistance over stiles or 
rough pathway, or monosyllabic acquies- 
cence in his remarks about the beauty of the 
night, he did not hear Miss Shore’s voice. 

‘Once or twice, as they walked along the 
dim lanes, in and out among the tree 
| shadows, ha found himself looking at her 

wonderingly, trying to define, not alone her 
personality, but what special quality it was 
in that personality which seemed to at- 
tract and repulse him at one and the same 
moment. 

In that bewitching, bewildering half- 
gloom of the summer’s night, she looked, 
in her’ long, clinging grey garments, 
scarcely less shadowy than the shadows 
aarong which they walked. In the smooth 
paths of the Castle gardens her steps 
became slow and gliding, and he fell a little 
4} behind her in his walk, asking himself if it 

were a real living woman he was following, 
{ or merely a bloodless suadow which would 
by-and-by disappear into the mist and 
vapour out of which it had emerged. 

Inside the hall-door, they parted with a 
brief “ Good night.” 
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‘Who was she? what was she? whence 
had she come? whither was she going?” 
Lance wondered, gazing dreamily after the 
tall, slight figure as it glided noiselessly 
up the broad oak staircase. 

Lady Judith’s falsetto, in gradual ap- 
proach from the farther end of the hall, 
brought him back to commonplace earth 
once more. 

Lady Judith’s voice sounded near and 
nearer. This habit of speaking as she 
came along was a peculiarity of Lady 
Judith’s. She was invariably heard before 
she was seen, 

She had her night-lamp in her hand, 
and, as usual, a fine flow of words in her 
mouth. Madge had gone to bed with a 
bad headache, and she herself—well, had 
been « little startled: as she was sitting 
alone in the drawing-room something had 
happened which had set her shivering. 

Lance’s face said, ‘‘ Fancy! Aunt Judy 
shivering !” 

“Tf it had happened to any one else,” 
the lady went on serenely, “I should have 
said that it was a dream ; but you know, 
Lance, I never by any chance indulge in 
an after-dinner nap.” 

** No one would ever dare accuse you of 
such a thing,” said Lance, with a double 
meaning. 

“Quite so, I admit that sometimes— 
sometimes, though rarely—I close my eyes 
to rest my head ; for, what with my farm 
and Sir Peter, and one thing and another, 
my brains do get tired at times. Well, I 
was sitting as you left me, in a dark corner 
of the drawing-room—with my eyes shut, 
perhaps, I’m not sure—when I seemed to 
hear a rustling at the further end of the 
room, and, looking up, I saw a tall, grey 
figure glide, yes—glide is the word—across 
the room from the door to the open j 
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window, where it seemed to disappear. 
Now, wasn’t it uncanny ?” 

“Tall and grey?” said Lance. ‘ Don’t 
you mean little and grey? And didn’t it 
come back again so soon as it had gone out, 
and then go out again by another door?” 

As if to verify the impromptu sketch 
which Lance had given of him, the study 
door opened at this moment and Sir Peter 
came forth. 

“My legs ache with sitting still so long. 
I’ve been dictating letters ever since din- 
ner, and yet my table's covered; and 
Stubbs is still hard at work!” he said 
plaintively, as he opened the door which 
stood opposite the study door, in order that 
he might have a free line of march. 

A sudden thought struck Lance : 

“Uncle Peter, can you give me three 
minutes?” he asked, “I want to speak to 
you.” 

Sir Peter was delighted. 

‘*T know, I know,” he said, rubbing his 
hands gleefully and shutting the door 
briskly on Lady Judith’s portly figure 
mounting the staircase. ‘My dear boy, I 
know exactly what you're going to tell me. 
It’s about Madge. You've asked her again, 
and she has said ‘ Yes,’ and you want to 
be married at once! It would be a capital 
idea to make one thing of my birthday 
festivities and your wedding festivities 
next month, eh? My dear boy, I’m de- 
lighted—delighted! A quarter of an hour’s 
talk will settlh——” 

**T wish to goodness you'd let me talk,” 
interrupted Lance brusquely. ‘I haven’t 
asked Madge, and I haven’t the slightest 
intention of doing so—that is, I mean,” he 
added, correcting himself, “I know if I 
were to ask her just now I should simply 
get a ‘No’ for my pains. Now, will you 
listen to what I have to say ?” 

It was evident that he had quite for- 
gotten his pleasant meditation over his 
leisurely cigar in the earlier part of the 
evening. 

Sir Peter looked towards the corner of 
the room where Mr. Stubbs sat at a table 
writing by lamplight, with his back to 
them. “Is it anything private—strictly 
private ?” 

Lance had quite overlooked the secre- 
tary. But then he was just the sort of 
man to be overlooked—one of the kind 
we may meet every day, and whom we may 
see a dozen times over, and then come away, 
and one of us will assert that he’s tall, and 
another that he’s short ; a third that he’s 
fair, and a fourth that he’s dark ; while, as 





a matter of fact, he is most likely none of 
these things and could best be described 
by a series of negatives. 

“No, not exactly private,” answered 
Lance, leading the way, however, to the 
other end of the room, and speaking in a 
low voice. “But I know you delight in 
doing a kind action, and I was going to 
make a suggestion to you.” 

Sir Peter was all eager attention at once. 

“T hope it covers a wide area,” he said, 
describing a semicircle in the air with his 
arms. ‘I dislike wasting time and strength 
over microscopic schemes.” 

“TI don’t think my suggestion can be 
dignified by the name of ‘scheme,’ micro- 
scopic or otherwise,” said Lance. “It’s 
about Miss Shore.” 

Then he hesitated. 

Sir Peter was most willing to help him 
along. “Fine young woman—very,” he 
ejaculated. “Good figure, well dressed. 
Foreign mother, I suppose—must be. Shore 
is a Sussex name, isn’t it?” 

“ T was thinking,” Lance went on, “ that 
it might be kind to ask her to prolong her 
stay here for a day or two; she seems very 
desolate and friendless ! ” 

“Eh? what, desolate and friendless ?” 
And Sir Peter’s eye wandered tothe writing- 
table, where a locked drawer held his cheque- 
book. “ Did she tell youso? I didu’t hear 
her say so as we came along, and I think I 
heard all your conversation.” 

Of necessity he must have done so, 
seeing that during the drive home he 
had leaned forward with folded arms on the 
box seat, which Lance and Miss Shore 
occupied, for the express purpose of so 
doing. 

Lance felt discretion was needed. “I can’t 
say that she told me so, but I inferred as 
much from—from the fact of her travelling 
alone, and from the very melancholy 
look on her face. You may have noticed 
it.” 

“Ah, yes, now you speak of it I did 
notice that she had a peculiarly sad ex- 
pression of countenance. I’m sure I shall 
be delighted. Ask her to stay as long 
as she feels inclined.” 

“ The invitation would come better from 
the ladies of the family,” suggested Lance. 

Ah, yes, of course. Well, you ask Lady 
Judith to invite her to stay on a bit.” 

“No ; youask Lady Judith,” said Lance. 
“ The suggestion would come better from 
you.” 

Sir Peter rubbed his chin thoughtfully. 
“Eh? No; I don’t thinkit would. Between 
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you and me, Lance, Lady Judith and I 
don’t hit it off altogether as I could wish 
sometimes. I don’t like to say it, but I 
don’t think she would be at all likely to 
give Miss Shore a welcome, if she looked 
upon her as a possible protégée of mine.” 

Lance began a vigorous demur to this: 
“ Now Uncle Peter——” 

Uncle Peter gave a little jump. ‘I’ve 
got an idea—capital idea! You ask Madge 
to invite Miss Shore to stay on a day or 
two, and we’ll tell Lady Judith when it’s 
done.” 

“ Ah, capital!” echoed Lance. 
ask Madge, and it’s settled at once.” 

**No, you ask Madge. The suggestion 
will come better from you, my dear boy.” 

Lance’s face changed. “No, I don’t 
think it would. Between you and me, 
Uncle Peter, Madge and I don’t hit it off 
altogether as I could wish sometimes. [ 
don’t like to say it, but I don’t think she 
would be at all likely to give Miss Shore a 
welcome if she looked upon her as a possible 
protégée of mine.” 

“Eb, what! Don’t hit it off, you two?” 
cried Sir Peter. ‘‘ Don’t believe a word of 
it. You squabble, do you say? Nonsense ; 
what you call squabbling is coquetry on her 
part, nothing more. Don’t get such an 
idea as that into your head for a moment. 
Women are born flirts—born coquettes. I 
ought to know, I have had twenty-five 
years’ experience of married life.” 

How far Lady Judith had helped him in 
his experience of feminine coquetry it 
would be impossible to say. One might 
as well at any period of her life have 
attempted a flirtation with the Marble Arch 
in Hyde Park, or the old Cuddaw Fell itself, 
as with her. 

Lance backed out of the study before 
this tirade. 

He did not notice that Mr; Stubbs, half- 
turning his head as he sat, watched him 
out of the room with a curious look in his 
narrow eyes. 


“You 


CHAPTER VII, 


As a rule, the moral temperature of a 
household can be more easily taken at the 
morning than at the evening meal, At 
the dinner-hour conventionalities are 
treated with greater respect, and idiosyn- 
cracy is swamped. 

Breakfast at the Castle on the morning 
after Miss Shore’s arrival was a typical 
meal. 

Sir Peter ate it walking from room to 
room. 





Lady Judith ate it talking of her farm 
and her dairy. 

Madge ate it reading her letters. 

Lance was accustomed to get through 
breakfast at a fairly brisk pace and then be 
off to the stables or kennels. On this par- 
ticular morning, however, he deviated from 
his usual custom for he ate next to no- 
thing, and then sat still with his empty 
plate before him watching the door. 

It was an odd, jerky sort of breakfast. 
Food seemed eaten, as it were, in paren- 
theses. Exercise on Sir Peter’s part, con- 
versation on Lady Judith’s, letter-reading 
on Madge’s, and anything you please on 
Lance’s part, seemed to be the real object 
of their assembling at nine o’clock in the 
morning. 

Lady Judith was in high spirits over a 
new patent incubator which she had just 
introduced into use at her home farm. 
She could talk of nothing else, and imagined 
that every one at table was addressing 
enquiries to her respecting it—which 
enquiries she answered appropriately or 
otherwise, as the case might be. 

For instance, when Madge asked how 
a new maid engaged a day or two previously 
was doing her work she got for reply : 

“ Works magnificently—in an altogether 
superior fashion. I shall recommend the 
thing all over the county.” 

And when Lance chanced to make a 
remark upon the extraordinary heat of the 
previous day, the lady broke in with: 

“Tt hatched over ninety chickens yester- 
day, and no less than one hundred and ten 
the day before.” 

The door of the breakfast-room immedi- 
ately faced the study on the other side of 
the hall. Both these doors were set wide 
open; and Sir Peter, oscillating like a 
pendulum between the two rooms, would 
be one moment eating a morsel of chicken 
in the one, and the next dictating a line to 
Mr. Stubbs, already seated in the study at 
his writing-table. 

‘IT hardly know which way to turn, my 
hands are so full,” he said to Madge, 
literally in passing. 

To have heard him speak one might 
have thought at the very least that he was 
a Cabinet Minister, with the responsibility 
on his shoulders of keeping even the 
balance of Europe. 

Madge, looking furtively at Lance as she 
got through her correspondence, seemed 
to read, “Is she coming ?” written on his 
face. ‘ Isentmy maid to call Miss Shore,” 
she said coldly, answering, as she imagined, 
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bis unspoken thoughts. “ But she tells me 
she could get no answer to her knocking ; so 
I suppose the young lady is tired with her 
long journey.” 

If she had spoken out all her thoughts 
she would have added: “ Really, I have no 
interest in the matter beyond the wish 
that the young lady should save the mid- 
day train from Lower Upton.” 

Lance dawdled about the morning and 
breakfast rooms for half-an-hour or so, and 
then disappeared into the gun-room, Sir 
Peter had eyes and ears only for his corre- 
spondence. Lady Judith went trailing 
through the cornfields, fan in one hand and 
a big white umbrella in the other, down to 
her farm. 

Madge, feeling that the responsibility of 
Miss Shore’s movements rested on her 
shoulders, despatched her maid once more 
with orders to rap louder than ever at the 
lady’s door, and not to come away till she 
received an assurance that she was heard. 

When, however, the maid came back 
with the same report as before—that, in 
spite of twenty minutes of rapping at 
intervals, not a sound was to be heard, 
Madge made her inhospitable wish give 
way toa kindlier impulse. It might be as 
well, she thought, if she herself went up 
to the young lady’s room, in case illness or 
some accident had befallen her. 

So, accordingly, she made her way to the 
upper quarters, and delivered a series of 
raps on the closed door. 

All the same, never a sound broke the 
stillness within. 

Then Madge thought it was high time 
that she turned the handle and ascertained 
for herself the condition of affairs on the 
other side of the door. 

She made as much noise as she could in 
entering. There was Miss Shore lying on 
her bed, dressed in her grey cloth travel- 
ling-dress of overnight. Her hat was on 
the floor beside the bed, as if it had been 
suddenly tossed off; her grey cloak was 
flung, as if at random, over the face of the 
toilette-glass. 

Sut was it at random? This was the 
question Madge asked herself; for there 
was also the cheval glass pushed into a 
distant corner of the room, with its face 
turned to the wall. 

With an odd feeling of apprehension, 
Madge approached the bed and looked 
down into the sleeper’s face, 

Her head was thrown back on the pillow, 
leaving the white, slender pillar of a throat 
bare to view. Her face was dead white ; 





the bandeau of black hair, which fitted the 
head like a crown, had slanted forward, 
overlapping the eyebrows ; her lips showed 
scarcely so coral-red as they had in the sun- 
light on the lawn ; her breathing was low 
and regular, and there was nothing to give 
Madge the impression that the sleep was 
an unnatural one. 

Nothing except a glass standing on a 
little table beside the bed, which might— 
so Madge conjectured—have been hastily 
drained and set down before the sleeper 
had thrown herself back on her pillows. 

Madge debated for a moment in her own 
mind what she should do, Ought she to 
endeavour to rouse the young lady ? Or was 
she in a condition that required medical 
aid ? 

She made the round of the room. She 
drew up the blind, letting the morning sun 
fall full on the sleeper’s face. It trans- 
formed the dull black hair into the glossy 
black of a raven’s wing, marked out line 
by line every blue vein in all its delicate 
tracery on cheek and eyelid; but never so 
much as a fluttering breath showed that 
the girl was conscious of any disturbing 
influence. 

Then Madge thought it would be as well 
to take counsel on the matter; so to the 
gun-room accordingly she went, taking it 
for granted that she would find Lance 
there, 

He was just coming out of the room as 
she reached it. They took a turn or two 
in the outside gallery while she detailed to 
him the state of affairs. 

Lance looked disturbed and distressed, 
she thought; but, for all that, he treated 
the matter lightly. 

‘Depend upon it, she’s worn out with 
travelling. Didn’t she say that she had 
had two days of it?” he said. ‘‘ Don’t you 
remember once how I slept right off for 
sixteen hours after a heavy day’s tramp ? 
Leave her to have her sleep out; she'll 
wake right enough later on in the day.” 

‘What about the glass beside the bed ?” 
queried Madge suspiciously, 

“Oh, I shouldn’t think any more of that, 
if I were you; don’t say a word about it 
to Sir Peter, or he’ll be sending off for a 
dozen doctors, and as many nurses, Take 
my word for it, there’s nothing to fuss 
over.” 

They walked up and down the long 
gallery for a minute or two in silence. * 

“What do you think about the looking- 
glasses being hidden and turned to the 
wall?” presently Madge asked. 
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Lance laughed. 

** Accident—pure accident. The thing 
was in her way ; she pushed it in a corner ; 
she wanted to get rid of her cloak, and by 
chance threw it over the other. You've 
made a mountain out of a mole-hill.” 

‘Have 1? I’m not so sure of that,” 
answered Madge slowly. ‘ Being what 
she is ”—here she eyed Lance narrowly— 
“it is difficult to understand her not 
wishing to look at herself in the glass. 
Now, if she were as ugly as I am, the 
thing could easily enough be understood.” 

With the first part of her sentence Lance 
seemed to be entirely in accord ; the latter 
part he ignored. 

“Yes,” he said thoughtfully, “as you say, 
being what she is, it is difficult to under- 
stand that she could have the slightest 
objection to be confronted with her own 
face in a mirror.” 

Then, as if to end a discussion which was 
distasteful to him, he made a slight 
excuse, and went back to his guns once 
more. 

Madge, suddenly recollecting that she 
had on the previous day left her work- 
basket in a little sitting-room off the 
gallery, turned the handle of the door, 
to discover, to her amazement, Mr. Stubbs 
just within the room, “not a yard from 
the key-hole,” as she said to herself in- 
dignantly. He was in a standing posture, 
as if he had retreated before the opening 
door. 

Madge’s face showed her astonishment. 

‘I came here to find Lady Judith,” he 
said, a little hurriedly. ‘I suppose she is 
down at the home farm?” 

Then, without waiting for a reply, he 
slipped past her out of the room. 

The impression left on Madge’s mind 
was that Mr. Stubbs had been an inten- 
tional listener to her conversation with 
Lance. 





A FEW FLOWERS—WILD AND 
CULTIVATED. 


In an old game of Forfeits, the forfeited 
person had to run through the alphabet, 
from A to Z, in search of initials of the 
epithets most applicable to the object of 
his affections : thus, ‘I love my love with 
an A, because she is amiable; with a B, 
because she is beautiful; with a C, because 
she is charming ;” and so on, to the end. 

Amateur, and perhaps professional horti- 





culturists entertain fondness for their 
gardens from an equal diversity of motives. 
The grand seigneur loves his garden with 
an S, because it is a show; the busy man 
with a P and an R, because it is his 
pleasure-ground and his resting-place ; the 
botanist with a C, because it contains a 
choice collection. The present writer likes 
his garden with an L, when it is a lesson ; 
does not hate it with a P, though it is 
sometimes a puzzle; butis greatly attached 
to it by an R and an §, since it is always a 
reminder and a souvenir. 

To explain. A dear friend gives you a 
plant you have wished for. You keep and 
cultivate the fern or the flower at first for 
its own intrinsic merits. But the friend 
passes away. You then cherish the plant 
all the more affectionately, in memory of 
pleasant hours and kindly acts, now floating 
away further and further in the past, on 
the ever-flowing stream of time. All who 
have attained old age, and not a few who 
still are young, will perfectly understand 
and sympathise with such a case. 

Or again: In the Hautes Pyrénées, you 
are crossing, by the mountain road, the 
ridge which separates the valley of Bagnéres- 
de-Bigorre from that of Bagntres-de- 
Luchon. As you mount, your eye is 
caught by a bright pink something waving 
aloft. You alight, and reach the tempting 
object. On the flower-stem you are delighted 
to find ripe seeds, which you gather. 

Sown in your garden at home, they 
vegetate, thrive, and eventually blossom. 
They are only the Musk Mallow (Malva 
moschata), a hardy perennial which will 
makeitself at home in almost any open situa- 
tion, and the leaves of which are entire and 
rounded near the ground, and curiously 
cut, slashed, or divided higher up. But 
the sight of it, when you take your walks, 
will bring before your mental vision the 
long ascent beside a brawling stream ; the 
moss-grown fir trees, with their tops en- 
tangled in scraps of cloudy mist ; the bare, 
open upland covered with stunted grass, 
and the rich descent into the valley of 
Luchon. 

And thus the sight of a plant in your 
garden will recall a scene, a landscape, an 
event. While travelling or excursionising, 
the unexpected appearance of some attrac- 
tive flower by the way is an incentive to 
take it and establish it at home, which 
sometimes succeeds, but more frequently 
fails. 

Out on the ramble, say in the north of 
France, it is such a pleasure to behold a 
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lovely plant enjoying itself in the pure 
air and bright sunshine of its native 
region—to find, for instance, a Bee Ophrys 
displaying its spike of insect-like blooms 
above the short crisp grass fringing the 
border of a wood. You hesitate to touch 
it, lest the outspread wings should enable 
the blossom to fly away beyond your grasp. 
Nevertheless, if carefully removed, with 
a good lump of turf and mould around 
its roots, it will bear transplantation into 
well-drained chalky soil, and remind you 
next summer of the spot where you 
found it. 

More than one of these terrestrial orchids 
has its leaves handsomely mottled with 
dark brown or black spots. The earliest, 
bearing a spike of crimson-purple flowers, 
which last a considerable time, grows 
either under trees or in the open where 
the soil retains a certainamount of moisture. 
In the woods, and on their outskirts, and 
on uncultivated chalky slopes, a succession 
of charming ground-orchids may be found 
nearly all summer long, each in its own 
proper habitat, but not all equally easy 
to cultivate. 

All were included by the older botanists 
in the genus Orchis. More recently, those 
whose flowers are without a spur—com- 
prising the insect-bearing species, apifera, 
aranifera, myodes, and others—have been 
separated into the genus Ophrys. But all 
have double fleshy tuberculous roots, which 
must be left intact if their removal is to 
succeed, 

On entering this forest in early spring, 
you will find the ground carpeted with the 
smaller periwinkle, Vinca minor, whose 
pretty blue flowers have one defect, namely, 
that by candle-light they are not pretty at 
all, but look insipidly dull, of a slaty grey, 
which renders them ineligible for evening 
bouquets. Oxlips and cowslips are there 
in plenty, but they seem to have driven 
out their near relative, the primrose, for 
which you may search in vain. The moss 
beneath the trees will be almost hidden by 
the wood-anemone’s starry blossoms, white, 
tinged outside, when they begin to go off, 
with slight streaks of rosy purple. Their 
colour, indeed, normally white, is apt to 
be somewhat variable. 

So thoroughly do its creeping roots 
permeate the soil—and a very small bit 
will grow and spread—that you can hardly 
transfer any plant from the forest in the 
best and safest way, that is with earth 
and moss attached to its roots, without 
bringing with it a wood-anemone, You 





will not be aware of its presence at the 
time ; but the following spring it will start 
up, and display its simple flowers. 

Another delicate and pleasing spring 
flower, often introduced from the woods in 
exactly the same way, is the wood-sorrel 
(Oxalis acetosélla), which equally deserves a 
benevolent tolerance. Its fragile blossoms 
are white, slightly washed with lilac; its 
shamrock-like leaves are as acid as sorrel, 
and might be used in cookery or salads, 
and, indeed, have been so employed. 

There exists a miniature pure white 
double variety of the wood-anemone, a 
perfect gem, flowering a little later than 
the parentspecies, which everybody does not 
possess, although it is readily propagated by 
division of the root. When obtained— 
and it is a thing to have—it is often lost 
by the digging over flower-beds so ruth- 
lessly performed by working or jobbing 
gardeners when “cleaning up” in autumn 
or winter. 

Many charming and interesting plants 
which naturally take their season of rest 
and disappear underground during several 
months of the year are thus buried beyond 
recovery and destroyed. The way to save 
them is either to mark their place with 
permanent stakes, or, better, to devote to 
them a flower-bed or border which is never, 
at any time, allowed to be dug, but only to 
be kept clean, weeded, and slightly 
stirred on its surface with a hand-fork so 
small as to disturb or eradicate nothing 
without its being perceived. 

French children who employ their 
Thursday’s holiday by rambling in the 
woods bring back, in spring, bouquets of 
cowslips for their own enjoyment, and 
bunches of young shoots of Asperula 
odorata, which they offer as gifts to persons 
who they think will give them a sou or two 
in return. 

These bunches are intended to be placed 
in drawers containing linen, for the same 
purpose as we put bunches of lavender. 
Their perfume—resembling that of new- 
made hay—is given out more freely after 
the sprigs have begun to droop and fade. 

The plant, unobtrusive, sends up slender, 
angular stems, round which the oblong 
leaves are arranged in circles, verticellated 
like a ruff, whence, no doubt, its name of 
Woodruff, sometimes however written 
Woodroof. Its tufts of small flowers are 
white and sweet-smelling. It will’content 
itself with a place in any shady corner, or 
under trees; and, as sixpence will purchase 
a plant, which is perennial—should you 
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have no opportunity of finding it wild—it 
may fairly claim your hospitality, if only for 
the esteem in which our German cousins 
hold it as the soul and spirit of their much- 
loved May-drink. 

May-drink is limited to the season when 
the shoots of the woodruff are fresh and 
tender—say from the middle of April till 
the middle of June, according to climate 
and situation. For earlier use, plants may 
be forced in a hotbed ; but their perfume 
will be inferior to that of those grown 
naturally. 

For those who know it not, here is the 
formula for preparing this delicious 
beverage : 

Put into a silver tankard—or into a 
large glass jug with a well-fitting cover—a 
small bunch of woodruff, a few lumps of 
sugar, and two or three slices of lemon or 
orange, or both. Then fill up with com- 
mon, weak, white wine; the poorest and 
thinnest Rhine wine—provided it be not 
sour—is the proper thing to use. If not 
to be had, Sauterne, Vin de Grave, or other 
French white wine, should be substituted ; 
but these should be diluted with water if a 
hearty draught is to be indulged in. In 
moderation it is a most strengthening 
drink for convalescents. Half red Rhine 
wine and half white may be employed. 

Cider, with a glass of sherry or madeira 
in it, makes not a bad imitation, 

Let all steep, in a very cool place, a few 
hours, or even all night, with the cover 
down, and serve with the things floating 
in it. 

Sip this some sunny afternoon in a 
garden overlooking the fast-flowing Rhine, 
in company with those you love, while a 
good band is playing one of Lanner’s 
waltzes, and then, if you like, discuss the 
question whether life is worth living. 

While taking a month’s inexpensive 
pleasure in early summer at Port Vendres, 
a small sea-side town on the French Medi- 
terranean coast, not far from the Spanish 
frontier, a native fruit-seller brought us 
big handfuls of superb wild, pure white, 
singularly-shaped flowers, together with 
the bulbs from which their flower-stems 
started. The spot where they grew was 
not divulged—for fear, perhaps, that we 
might go and gather them ourselves. They 
were noble specimens of Pancratium 
maritimum, called by Mrs. Loudon “the 
sea-daffudil ”—a flattering compliment to 
our daffodil, which, however, when wild 
and single, is not to be despised. 


skirting the coast, we saw the pancratium 
flourishing under most extraordinary con- 
ditions. There it was, bravely rearing its 
snow-white head of flowers, not defying, 
but enjoying, the blazing sun without 
flagging or fading, and rooted in pure sand 
so hot at the time that we were not sorry 
to withdraw the hand when plunged in it. 
The blue Mediterranean, outspread close 
by, suggested an idea of possible coolness ; 
but the sea-breeze was so faint that it 
hardly ruffled the mirage which flickered 
over the heated sand. 

No wonder, then, that, though easy to 
keep alive in a greenhouse, or even at the 
foot of a sheltered south wall, the sea- 
daffodil is by no means easy to bloom in 
captivity. To indulge its own particular 
tastes, you must almost bake it and nearly 
starve it. If inclined to try it, you may 
plant it rather deep in a good-sized pot 
containing three parts of sea sand and one 
of light soil. The excellent ‘Bon Jar- 
dinier ” tells you not to disturb the bulbs 
oftener than once in four or five years. 

Should you succeed in taming this wild 
beauty, you will be well rewarded for your 
pains. 

Accidental acquaintanceships, like the 
foregoing, with plants in their native home, 
often give instructive lessons as to the 
surest method of cultivating them. 

In the course of a pedestrian trudge along 
the now famous and fashionable Riviera, 
I was confronted by a tall black rock, with 


‘a smooth perpendicular face which was 


absorbing the full rays of a noontide sun. 
The rock in itself was nothing wonderful 
thereabouts. But what did look wonderful 
was a narrow bright-green ribbon stretching 
down it from top to bottom. What could 
it be? 

A nearer approach explained the riddle. 
A slight fissure ran through the surface of 
the rock. Along the fissure there trickled 
a thread of water, supplied by some 
source or drainage above. This tiny water- 
course was followed throughout by a 
continuous growth of maidenhair fern 
(Adiantum Capillus-Veneris), the delicate 
tronds of which were put into high relief 
by the dark background outspread behind 
them. 

What a suggestive hint for the inexperi- 
enced cultivator! Previously, in Cornwall, 
I had been presented, as ararity, witha plant 
of this same fern, found on the rocky wall 
of aseaside cave. Naturally, I supposed 
that it liked obscurity and did not much 





Afterwards, travelling eastwards and 


care for drink, Now, I found that, like 
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the date-palm, it throve admirably with its 
foot in the water and its head in the fire. 

Few lovers of plants could resist the 
temptation to detach a specimen. By 
wrapping it in wet rag all day while travel- 
ling, and plunging its root in water all 
night, I brought it home safely and planted 
it under the conditions indicated, where it 
prospered, increased, and multiplied. In 
the Oriental Pyrenees, I have since found 
this maidenhair growing among the stones 
surrounding a hot spring as it issued from 
the ground. 





THE BISHOP’S MISTAKE. 
A STORY IN THREE CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER I. 


DULBOROUGH, a pretty country town in 
Blankshire, bears the unenviable reputation 
of being the dullest of all dull English 
country towns. Once, years ego, when 
Quakers were Quakers indeed, it was a 
great stronghold of the sect, and to this 
fact is probably owing the puritanical 
element which so long lingered, and, to a 
certain extent, still lingers in the town. 
For, although the Quakers in their broad- 
brimmed hats and square-toed shoes are 
dead and gone, and the pretty old ladies 
in their coal-scuttle bonnets and dainty 
white or lilac shawls no longer throng the 
streets on ‘‘ quarterly meeting” days, and 
exchange greetings in their quaint phrase- 
ology, thovgh their degenerate descen- 
dants are presented at Court and ride after 
the hounds in pink, still the old Quaker 
influence is by no means extinct, and to it 
may be attributed the dearth of amuse- 
ments, the formality and stiffness, and the 
lack of geniality which are characteristic of 
the town and people. 

Once, indeed, some years ago, when a 
great wave of commercial prosperity swept 
over the North of England, when fortunes 
were made and lost so rapidly that the 
small tradesman of yesterday was the 
millionaire of to-day and the beggar of 
to-morrow, there seemed a prospect of a 
better state of things arising for Dul- 
berough. 

Ironstone was discovered in the adjacent 
hills ; companies were formed ; works were 
built ; great blast furnaces and rows of 
workmen’s cottages sprang up as if by 
magic ; and Dulborough, from a quiet 
town, scarcely larger than a good sized 
village, seemed likely to be metamorphosed 
into a large manufacturing town. But this 





period of commercial prosperity was very 
brief and spasmodic. The “ good times” 
soon passed, the depression in trade—and 
especially in that branch of trade which 
most closely affected the town—commenced 
and continued, and Dulborovgh, as if 
exhausted by its spasmodic effort, sank 
back into its old drowsy state sgain. Now 
the blast furnaces stand grim, and black, 
and silent amidst the rows of deserted 
cottages, the crash of the great hammers is 
heard no more, and the sky is no more 
reddened by the lurid glow of the furnaces, 
and nothing of the former prosperity of the 
town remains but sad memories. 

Now, in a place where amusements are 
so scanty as in Dalborough—where there 
is no theatre or music-hal), and where the 
people are split up into innumerable little 
cliques; where the rungs of the social 
ladder are so numerous and so closely 
put together, that it is difficult and indeed 
almost impossible for a stranger to discern 
the divisions—it is not surprising that 
trivial events acquire a fictitious importance ; 
and. it may be easily understood what an 
excitement an important event such as the 
resignation of the Vicar of the parish 
church would occasion in Dulborough, and 
how many and varied would be the specu- 
lations which would arise as to his suc- 
cessor, and the probable changes that 
would follow the appointment. 

The old Vicar was a very shy and un- 
sociable man. He was esteemed, but little 
liked or indeed known personally by his 
congregation. His wife, who might have 
been a connecting link between priest and 
people, was unfortunately an invalid, and 
could take very little part in the work of 
the parish. Lately, she had been worse, 
and the doctors had recommended her to 
try a warmer climate; and as the Vicar 
was a man of large private means, he had 
resigned his living, and intended, as soon 
as his successor was appointed by the 
Bishop, to reside in the South of England. 

Now, the Bishop of that diocese was 
the most pious and learned, and also the 
most liberal-minded of all the Bishops on 
the bench. He had written a theological 
work, which, for depth of knowledge and 
profundity of learning, exceeded every 
other book written before or since, which 
had gained the wonder and admiration of 
all his brother Bishops, and had caused him 
to be regarded as the brightest light and 
ornament of the Church. He was blame- 
lees, vigilant, given to hospitality, and, 
indeed, possessed all the qualities which are 
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necessary to one desiring the office of a 
Bishop. All but one. He was not only un- 
married; but he was credited, whether 
justly or unjustly, with holding very strong 
opinions in favour of the celibacy of the 
clergy. It was whispered, but this was 
principally among discontented curates, 
with large families and ridiculously dis- 
proportionate incomes, that preferment was 
more commonly bestowed upon young un- 
married men than upon those who, their 
quivers being full to overflowing, stood in 
most need of it. 

In persov, the Bishop was small and in- 
significant, with a plain, clever face, and 
short-sighted eyes, whose naturally kind 
expression was hidden behind a pair of 
blue spectacles, which midnight study and 
constant poring over musty tomes had 
rendered prematurely necessary. He was 
much esteemed and loved in his diocese, 
for though childless himself, he took a 
fatherly interest in all his younger clergy, 
and won from them in return an almost 
reverential affection and devotiun. 

It had been long whispered in Dul- 
borough that the Bishop was anxious to 
see @ younger and more active man at 
Saint Peter’s. Some time previously be 
had offered the Vicar a country living, and 
had been much diseppointed when it was 
refused. Consequently, no one was sur- 
prised when it became known that the 
Rev. Maurice Chetwynd, a protégé and 
distant connection of the Dishop’s, had 
been appointed to the living. 

All sorts of rumours were rife, and the 
liveliest excitement prevailed in Dul- 
borough respecting the new Vicar. He 
was known to be young, handsome, and 
unmarried ; and when the news spread 
abroad that he intended to bring with him, 
as his coadjutors, two curates also young 
and unmarried, then indeed did the hearts 
of all the marriageable spinsters in Dul- 
borough beat high with hope and ex- 
pectation. 

Autumn was waning when Maurice 
Chetwynd first came to Dulborough. For 
the last five years his work had lain iu a 
crowded parish in a great manufacturing 
town, and the change from the narrow, 
squalid streets, and the pale, haggard 
people who herded there, to the pretty 
country town, with its wide streets, 
and well-dressed, prosperous-looking in- 
habitants, was indeed strange and delight- 
fal to him. 

The Vicarage was a pretty, old-fashioned 
house, with a tennis ground, and a large 





garden, where the finest flowers and the 
earliest fruit in the neighbourhood grew. 
This garden had been the old Vicar’s great 
delight and pride. It was kept in perfect 
order ; not a weed dared to show its face ; 
and the tennis ground was a marvel of 
beauty and verdure. 

Truly the lines had fallen to him in 
pleasant places, Maurice Chetwynd thought, 
as on that October afternoon he drove up 
the garden and saw the sun shining on the 
grey stone house, and the sheltered, trim 
garden gay still with autumn flowers, and 
on the purple blossoms of a clematis which 
hung over the porch, and waved to and fro 
in the evening breeze. 

Sarab, one of the late Vicar’s servants, 
who had remained behind as the new 
Vicar’s housekeeper, stood waiting tu 
receive him in the hall, and took him int» 
a small room, which bad formerly been 
used as a study, and where she had 
arranged the furniture which Chetwynd 
had sent from his old lodgings. 

“ T put the things you sent in here, sir ; 
they looked lost-like in the dining-room,” 
she explained. ‘I suppose you will be 
getting new furniture for it and the other 
rooms }” 

* All in good time. I am a bachelor, 
you know, Sarab,” Maurice laughed good. 
humouredly. ‘Anything is good enough 
forme. As long as I have a chair to sit 
upon, and a table to eat and write at, and 
a bed to sleep ov, Iam content. And the 
room looks very nice,” he added com- 
placently. 

Sarah inwardly groaned in spirit. Sh» 
groaned still more during the next few 
months over the changed aspect of the 
Vicarage, when the two curates arrived 
and the long dining-room— only used in 
the late Vicar’s time for his state dinner- 
parties—was turned into a kind of club- 
room, where the werking men of the 
parish, in company with the Vicar or one 
of his curates, might smoke, or read, or 
play billiards during the winter evenings. 
The mud which those working men 
deposited on the mats and in the hall, 
their loud voices and laughter, the odour 
of the strong tobacco they smoked, used tu 
drive Ssrah—who had been used, in thu 
old Vicar’s time, to better things—almost 
desperate sometimes. She was often 
tempted to resign her post, but she had 
grown to feel a motherly affection for the 
pleasant, cheery young Vicar, and could 
not find it in her heart to «abandon him tuo 
the tender mercies of a strange housekeeper. 
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It was not long before the congre- 
gation of the pari-h church, which in 
the old Vicar’s time had sadly fallen 
off, improved rapidly, and, as it in- 
creased, the congregations at the other 
churches — of which there were five — 
diminished. The churchwardens looked 
blue, and sighed over the scanty offertories, 
and the clergymen, all of whom were 
Benediets with large families, made sar- 
castic comments on the advantages pos- 
sessed by young unmarried men over their 
married brethren. Only Theo Farquhar, 
the Doctor’s pretty daughter, held herself 
aloof and declined to join the admiring 
throng of ladies who flocked to the week- 
day services, and worked in the district, 
and frequented the Dorcas meetings which 
the Vicar, who combined the wisdom of 
the serpent with the harmlessness of the 
dove, held once a fortnight at the Vicarage, 
and of which Sarah, the housekeeper, 
strongly disapproved. 

“Poor lad” — the Vicar was nearly 
thirty -—‘“‘he’s young an’ foolish. He'll 
know better by-an’-by! Wait till he getsa 
nice wife,” she used to say sometimes when 
her patience had been more than commonly 
exercised. ‘‘She’ll soon knock the non- 
sense out of him!” 

But though, in Sarah’s opinion, a nice 
wife was the one thing needed to make her 
Vicar perfect, she showed herself by no 
means anxious to welcome in that capacity 
any one of the ladies who attended the 
Dorcas meetings. She saw that the tea 
with which they were regaled was hot and 
strong, that the bread-and-butter and tea- 
cakes were of the choicest description ; 
but she was very grim and taciturn in her 
manner towards the fair workers, and 
openly expressed her opinion that it was 
not so much for love of the work as for 
love of the Vicar, that they flocked so 
eagerly on every alternate Thursday to the 
Vicarage. 

“Why don’t you come to the Dorcas 
meetings, Theo?” Amy Russell, who was 
one of the most energetic of the workers, 
said one afternoon to Theo Farquhar, the 
Doctor’s daughter. ‘You have no idea 
how nice they are or how much we enjoy 
them. So different from what they used 
to be in poor Mrs. Tenby’s time. The 
Vicar is so genial and pleasant, and takes 
so much interest in the work.” 

“Indeed! Does he sew too?” 

Theo asked the question in her most 
innocent voice, and she drooped her long 





lashes so demurely over her brown eyes 


that Miss Russell failed to see the gleam 
of mischief that shone there. 

“Of course not! Don’t be so absurd. 
He comes in occasionally, always while we 
are having tea, and talks to us, and it is so 
delightful !” 

“T dare say.” Theo shrugged her 
shoulders. ‘Weare indeed highly favoured 
in our spiritual guides just now. Three 
unmarried men, all young and passably 
good-looking! Is there another parish in 
the diocese so blessed, I wonder!” 

“ You needn’t scoff, Theo. And as for 
being unmarried, we all know that Mr. 
Chetwynd does not intend to marry. He 
does not approve of married clergymen.” 

“Of course he does not. He is a 
protégé of the Bishop’s, and we all know 
what his opinions are on that subject, and 
what Mr. Chetwynd’s must be, brought up 
at the feet of such a Gamaliel,” Theo 
answered demurely. ‘Still, while there’s 
life there’s hope, you know, and he may 
change his mind some day.” 

“T am afraid there is not much chance 
of that,” Amy said sadly, “ but I wish you 
would come, Theo. Do; just for once!” 

Theo shook her head, and pointed to a 
basket filled up with stockings and un- 
mended garments, 

“T have far too much work of my own 
todo, Amy. I have notime to spare for 
such frivolities as you describe. Besides, I 
don’t believe,” she went on audaciously, 
“that half of you do any work worth 
mentioning. You, my dear, in common 
with a good many people, suffer from a lack 
of occupation, and you gladly hail Dorcas 
meetings and week-day services as a slight 
distraction from the ennui inseparable 
from such a state of things. Now, if 
you had a house and an invalid mother to 
look after, and four boys to make and 
mend for, you would not find a sewing 
party so much of a treat as you appear to 
do. I have too many home duties to take 
any part in parish work, and so I told Mr. 
Chetwynd.” 

* You know Mr. Chetwynd then, Theo? 
I never heard you mention that before,” 
Amy said in a surprised voice. 

“Oh, yes, I know him”—the pretty 
pink colour deepened in Theo’s cheeks as 
she spoke—“ he comes here sometimes to 
see—mother ; and I give him the benefit 
of my advice and opinion occasionally. 
Dollie and he are great friends ; aren’t you, 
Doll?” 

Dollie was sitting on the low window- 
seat, half in and half out of the window ; 
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that is to say, her head and body were 
within the room, but her long, black legs 
dangled outside the window. She was a 
pale child of eight or nine, with great, 
dreamy, grey eyes and a pretty, sensitive 
mouth, An odd child, wise beyond her 
years, fonder of books than of playthings, 
and with quaint, old-fashioned ways and 
sayings which often startled Theo, and made 
her feel half afraid of, and half anxious 
for the child. 

Very pretty and pleasant the Doctor’s 
garden looked that April afternoon, The 
sun was shining on the red-brick house, on 
the beds of bright spring flowers, on the 
tender greens and browns of the beeches 
and elms which shaded the tennis ground, 
and which were now just breaking into 
leaf. It shone on the twins who were 
playing with a big dog on the grass, and 
fell on the long mane of fleecy golden hair 
which hung down Dollie’s back. She looked 
up dreamily as her sister spoke. 

“‘¢ He likes Theo better than me,” she said 
in her quiet voice. ‘ He talks to me, but 
he looks all the time at Theo! I suppose 
that is,” Dollie went on meditatively, 
“because he thinks she is pretty.” 

Amy Russell stared and laughed. Theo’s 
cheeks flamed up suddenly and her busy 
fingers trembled. She gave a forced 
laugh. 

“You silly child! How do you know 
what Mr. Chetwynd thinks?” she said. 
“He didn’t tell you, I suppose ? ” 

“Yes, he did,” and Dollie nodded her 
yellow head quaintly. ‘I asked him why 
he stared so hard at you when you were 
not looking at him, and he laughed and got 
red—oh, as red as you are now, Theo— 
and he said—oh, in such a queer voice— 
that it was because your face was so sweet 
and tranquil that it rested him to look at 
you ; that he thought the damsel in the 
House Beautiful, who led Christian to the 
chamber called ‘Peace,’ must have been 
something like you, and that when once he 
entered here all his troubles and worries 
slipped away from him, just as Christian’s 
burden slipped from his back when he 
reached the cross.” 

Theo’s blushes grew still more intense ; 
she pulled her needle so sharply through 
the stocking she was mending that the 
worsted snapped suddenly. 

“It was very rude of you to ask him 
such a question,” she said, with a crushing 
air of dignity which was quite thrown 
away on Dollie. ‘The idea of asking any 
gentleman whether he thought I was— 





pretty! I thought you had more sense, 
Dollie !” 

But Dollie declined to be snubbed. 

‘“ But I didn’t ask him that, Theo. What 
I wanted to know was why he was always 
staring at you ; there was nothing rude in 
that,” she retorted placidly. 

Theo deemed it best not to pursue the 
subject. She laughed and changed the 
conversation ; but her cheeks were still 
burning painfully, and her heart was beat- 
ing with a strange sensation of surprise 
and pleasure, 

Could it be true? Was she really a comfort 
to him? she wondered. Wasit really a rest to 
him after his hard day’s work, to come in 
and spend a quiet half-hour in the pleasant 
drawing-room, to chat with her mother and 
herself, or—as happened quite as often— 
to sit in silence and lean back in his chair, 
and listen while she played his favourite 
nocturns or symphonies to him? Was it 
this that his constant visits to the Red 
House—as Dr. Farquhar’s house was called 
—and which took place always once and 
sometimes two or three times a week, 
meant? There was very little formality or 
ceremony at the Red House, and during 
the last few weeks they had all grown so 
accustomed to the Vicar’s visits, that they 
had almost ceased to consider him a visitor. 
Mrs. Farquhar would look up and smile 
when he entered the room, and hold out a. 
white hand to him with a pleasant word of 
welcome. Dollie—who was not very strong 
just then, and was having a long holiday— 
would lift her dreamy eyes from her book 
and give him a nod and smile, and Theo 
would bring him a cup of tea and then go 
back to her work, or her music, or what- 
ever she was doing when he entered the 
room, and leave him to talk or be silent as 
he liked best. 

No one but Chetwynd himself knew how 
he had grown to look forward to those 
quiet half-hours, or how sweet and strange 
this glimpse of home life and domestic 
happiness was to him. He had never 
known it before; his father and mother 
had died when he was quite a child; all 
his life up the time of his ordination had 
been spent at school, or college, or with his 
godfather the Bishop, who was not a 
Bishop then but only a country Rector. 
Home in the true sense of the word he had 
never known until now; now for the first 
time be began to understand the true 
meaning of the word. He had known 
very few women, none intimately, He was 
nearly thirty, but he had never felt even a 
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passing fancy for any gir), and the sweet, 
foolish rapture of a young man’s love 
dream was quite unknown to him. Until 
now he had fully shared the Bishop’s 
opinion that a clergyman, unfettered by 
domestic ties and anxieties, was better able 
to devote himself to his work and to 
tread in the footsteps of the Apostles, 
than one whose interests must necessarily 
be divided between private and public 
duties, He had the greatest reverence 
and love for his godfather; he desired 
nothing so much as to imitate him and to 
be in every respect like him, and until 
now he had been firmly convinced 
that the celibate life which the Bishop had 
chosen, and secretly, Chetwynd knew, 
longed for his clergy to choose, was the 
noblest and the best. But now, for the 
first time, a doubt of this assailed him, and 
longings for a home, for love of wife and 
children, and for all the sacred pleasures of 
domestic life rent his heart. As day by day 
he went to the Red House, as day by day 
he recognised the perfect happiness and 
rest which were to be found there, and 
there only, and knew that it was Theo’s 
presence that wrought the charm, that 
made the quiet drawing-room a very haven 
of peace to him, the solitary life which he 
had planned out for himself grew more and 
more distasteful, the future with which 
he had been so well content, and of which 
he had so often talked with his godfather, 
unutterably dreary and empty ; for it was 
a future in which Theo had no part, 
where a wife’s help and sympathy, and 
children’s love, were allunknown. It was 
Dollie’s innocent question that first opened 
his eyes to the true state of his feelings, 
He left the Red House, and went home 
and shut himself up in his study, feeling 
bewildered and excited, and as if he had 
arrived at a turning-point in his life. It 
seemed to him as if he had suddenly come 
to where his path divided into two, and 
that the moment when he should make his 
choice had arrived. And he stood and 
looked first at one and then at the other ; 
and there stood at one a radiant, white- 
robed figure, with smiling eyes and out- 
stretched hand, which pointed down a 
pleasant path where love’s roses were 
blooming and love’s voices filled the air 
with sweetness; and at the other a dark 
figure with a grave, sorrowful face, and 
shoulders bowed beneath the weight of 
a heavy burden—a burden borne for others 
—and she pointed down a gloomy path, 
and bade him follow her. 





He looked and hesitated long. Long 
and fierce was the struggle that raged in 
his heart. Love—this strange, new passion, 
whose very existence he had doubted 
before—drew him one way with almost 
resistless force; gratitude, duty — the 
gratitude he owed to the man who had 
been more than a father to him—another. 
How could he bear to disappoint his 
benefactor’s hopes, to run contrary to his 
wishes? How could he confess that the 
scheme of life which they had mapped 
out together had grown hateful to him; 
that the future of which they had so often 
spoken with such deep earnestness, which 
was to be devoted to the service of the 
Church they both loved so well, in which 
self and self-seeking had no part, was im- 
possible to him now; that he, having put 
his hand to the plough, was already look- 
ing back, proving himself unfit for his high 
calling ? 

No, he could not do it, he told himself. 
It was impossible. He must flee from 
temptation before an honourable retreat 
became impossible. There was no harm 
done as yet, he had no reason to think 
that Theo cared for him; now, if he 
suffered, at all events he suffered alone. 
He went no more to the Red House; 
the chair which they had been wont to 
call his remained empty now; no longer 
did Theo listen for the well-known ring at 
the door ; the pleasant, frank face, which 
she secretly admired so much, was seen no 
more in the pretty drawing-room. They 
all wondered over the sudden cessation of 
his visits. Gentle Mrs, Farquhar, who 
never thought ill of any one, attributed 
the reason to pressure of work and lack of 
time, and openly hoped that the Vicar 
was not overworking himself. Dollie 
grumbled, and wondered why he did not 
come, and suggested it was because he had 
grown tired of them; Theo kept her 
thoughts on the subject to herself. It was 
her private opinion that Amy Russell, who 
was one of the greatest gossips in the place, 
had retailed Dollie’s questionand the Vicar’s 
answer ; that in consequence, some gossip 
concerning his frequent visits to the Red 
House had arisen and reached his ears, and 
that he thought it best to discontinue 
these visits. The idea that he considered 
the precaution necessary was intensely 
galling to Theo; he need not have been 
afraid, she told herself; she was not so 
susceptible as all that! So, though she 
missed him sorely, she put a bold front 
upon it, was as merry and bright and 
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played tennis as gaily as ever; and if 
sometimes, when she was alone, the long- 
ing in her heart for the pleasant com- 
panionship, which had come into her life 
with the spring-time and vanished from it 
almost before the spring flowers were faded, 
grew almost intolerably painful, no one 
but herself knew of it, or guessed what an 
aching heart a merry smile can hide. 

She met Chetwynd occasionally in the 
town, sometimes when she was alone, 
sometimes in the company of others ; if 
the latter, he would generally stop and 
shake hands and ask after Mrs. Farquhar, 
but if the former, would pass her with 
merely a bow and smile. The trath was 
—little as Theo guessed it--that he could 
not trust himself to be alone with her; 
eager words rose to his lips, which must 
at any cost be crushed back and remain 
for ever unspoken. The cold dignity of 
her manner, so unlike the sweet, gracious 
manner which had won his love; the 
wondering glance which now and then he 
fancied he read in her brown eyes, told 
him quite as plainly as any words could 
have done that she was disappointed in 
him, and seemed to ask silently for the 
explanation he longed to, and yet dared not, 
give her. Perhaps, some day, he told him- 
self, when some worthier man than him- 
self had won her love and she was a happy 
wife, he might tell her, and, since love was 
denied to him, ask for the friendship which 
—poor substitute though it was—would, 
after all, be better than nothing ! 








OLD RICHMOND. 


THERE is no time of the year when 
Richmond is without its charm; but in 
the first soft prime of summer time the 
scene is surely at its best: before the trees 
have become languid, and are powdered 
with London dust—while the first fresh- 
ness is there, and the soft, almost dan- 
gerous, beauty. To float gently up with 
the tide, where the eye rests upon the 
white arches of the bridge, gleaming 
against the leafy hill and terraced groves— 
here is the epicurean paradise ; here the 
lotus-eater’s abode, where we may forget 
the cares and duties of the outer world. 
Hereabouts lies the Castle of Indolence, 
in its soft, unbroken calm. 

Perhaps, when we take to terra firma 
and visit the main streets of the little 
town, we shall find the spell of quietude 
broken into many fragments; for the 





people who live in Richmond and resort 
there are not of a torpid, drowsy nature 
by any means. Here we have George 
Street, leading from the railway station, 
and Hill Street at right angles to it, with 
smart shops of all kinds, but especially 
pastrycooks’, with a specialty for those 
charming little cheesecakes called Maids 
of Honour. Then there are carriages 
and horses, a throng of well-dressed 
people shopping and gossiping—the Lass 
of Richmond Hill is there in full force. 
Anon, a four-horse coach rolls along with 
twanging horn, and whirls round the sharp 
corner towards the bridge. Now, why 
should there be this sharp elbow in the 
road? The way to the river is straight 
on down a narrow lane called Water Lane, 
where are brewery walls and humble 
cottages, and the steam of vats and 
coppere. And during all the long cen- 
turies that had elapsed sinca here was 
first a human dwelling-place, up to about 
a hundred years ago, this lane was the 
way to the ferry, and where the head of 
the bridge is now was Ferry Hill, where 
the rade flat-bottomed boat would be wait- 
ing for passengers, with old Charon ready 
to demand his toll. 

There exists a charming mezzotint, dated 
1776, which shows the present Richmond 
Bridge in the course of leisurely construc- 
tion, the white balustrade half completed, 
men in tall hats at work upon the un- 
finished arches. The ferryboat is still at 
work carrying over its load of passengers 
in sacques and wide-skirted coats, 

But if the inhabitants of Richmond could 
have had their way, the bridge would 
have been lower down the river, and 
built in a direct line with George 
Street and Water Lane, thus opening up 
the town to the river, and forming a 
thoroughfare much more broad and con- 
venient from a commercial point of view. 
Bat Mr. Wyndham’s plan prevailed with 
the county authorities; and, as nothing 
could beat the picturesqueness of the 
bridge in its present site, with the wooded 
ait affording contrast and sweet shadows 
and reflections on the silvery tide, we may 
be thankful for once that the popular cause 
did not prevail. 

The great majority of those who visit 
Richmond make their way either to the 
bridge or the hill, and leave unseen the 
quaintest and most characteristic part of 
the old town. There is the famous finger- 
post at the crossways, now combined with 
ornamental street lamps, but which is in 
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itself a pleasant reminder of Richmond’s 
rural estate, and one arm points conspicu- 
ously to “The Green.” It is not far to 
seek, this pleasant green, surrounded on 
two sides at least by quaint old-fashioned 
houses. Thirty years ago the green was 
in rapid progress of being ruined by 
atrocious modern villas; but happily a 
change of taste has arrested the process, 
and the pleasant colour of old times is care- 
fully preserved, and such new buildings as 
are inevitable harmonise sufficiently well 
with their surroundings. The old theatre 
is gone—that old Richmond Theatre which 
had seen Garrick in his prime, George 
Colman the Younger, and Edmund Kean, 
and which witnessed the first début of Helen 
Faucit. But ‘“ Maid of Honour Row” is 
still standing, all so formal and prim, with 
gates and railings of the handsome twisted 
ironwork of other days, when sedan-chairs 
and link-boys, and the King’s heavy gilded 
coaches, often stopped the way. 

Then there is the old palace in the 
corner, with an ancient gateway still stand- 
ing, above which are the sculptured arms 
of the Tudors, all with the true cachet 
of antiquity. This isthe wardrobe-gate of 
the old palace, and within there is a quaint 
three-cornered green with buildings of the 
last century round about—like St. James’s 
Palace in their formal Georgian aspect— 
and here and there parts of older buildings, 
restored and adapted to modern uses. 

But the green has its history in connec- 
tion with the palace ; the green where the 
boys are now playing cricket, and where 
the old apple-woman stands with her 
basket under the trees, while people 
saunter in and out of the handsome 
pleasant free library. 

Fancy the palace standing there in its 
full dimensions—the palace o° Henry the 
Fifth—with halls and chapel, buttery and 
wardrobe, its grand gateway, where stand 
the men-at-arms, with corselets and steel 
caps. We are in Henry the Seventh’s 
time, and the King, humouring the chivalric 
aspirations of his courtiers—which he was 
far from sharing—has proclaimed a grand 
tournament, or, as Holinshed has it, a 
“oreat and valiant justing, the which 
endured by the space of the moneth some- 
time within the said palace, and sometime 
without upon the greene before the gate of 
the said palace,” 

Upon the green, in the course of this 
tournament, was fought a fatal combat, 
graced by the presence of the King and 
the lords and ladies of the court; but 





fought as furiously and savagely as any of 
the combats ‘‘’ outrance” of more ancient 
times. The dispute that originated the 
duel began, no doubt, in the jealousy 
entertained by the English Knights and 
Nobles of the Welsh adherents of the 
King, who flocked to the Court of their 
Royal countryman, eager for honours and 
employment. 

A favourite usher of the King’s was one 
Hugh Vaughan, to whom Garter had 
allotted arms which an English Knight, Sir 
James Parker, denounced as an infringe- 
ment of his own. The King supported 
his henchman, and the matter, being one 
of honour, was referred to the ordeal of 
battle. The lists were set in due order, 
the trumpets rang out their challenges, 
and, with lances couched, the two com- 
batants rode fiercely at each other over 
Richmond Green, At the first course the 
English Knight was borne to the earth, 
his brain pierced by the Welshman’s 
lance. 

The result of the fight is ascribed by 
Holinshed to casualty or mischance ; but 
the chronicler wrote when the hand of the 
Tudor was still heavy on the land. 

But old Stowe is more explicit, and 
writes that the cause of the Knight's 
death ‘‘was thought to be long of a false 
helmet, which, by force of the cronacle ”— 
whatever that may be—‘“fayled, and so 
he was stricken into the mouth that his 
tongue was borne into the hinder part of 
the head, and so he died incontinently.” 

Anyhow, the Knight was slain in fair 
fight, and none molested the stout Welsh- 
man for his deed. Some years after we 
meet Hugh in high feather, attending upon 
the King when he received Prince Philip 
of Spain, who was entertained at Richmond 
Palace, and he is described in the Paston 
Letters as “ Sir Hew Wagham, upon a bay 
horse, trapped with cremysyn velvet full 
of gylt bells, a gown of black velvet and 
a cheyn of gold, bawdryk wys ”—slung 
baldrick-fashion across the chest, ‘ worth 
five hundred pownd.” 

Another tournament was held on Rich- 
mond Green soon after the accession of 
Henry the Eighth, when the young and 
handsome monarch himself took part in 
the chivalric encounters. But after that the 
green figures no more in history, although, 
doubtless, it has had its full share of revels, 
feasts, and merry-makings, from time to 
time. 

Then we may cross the old palace yard 
and reach a quaint lane which leads down to 
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the riverside, where once stood the chief 
frontage of the old palace; and here, 
seated by the old garden wall which encloses 
the site of the earliest of all the palaces 
that successively existed here, a garden 
where yews and formal walks may have 
lasted since the days of Elizabeth, with 
the river flowing in front—the one un- 
changed element in the scene—we may 
recall some of the events connected with 
the famous old palace. 

Ages ago, here was the manor-house of 
Shene, a manor that seems to have been in 
royal hands before the Conquest, a manor 
that included the whole of the peninsula, 
with its rich meadows and pastures, which 
is now occupied by Kew Gardens and the 
old deer park. East Shene still remains, a 
hamlet on the other side of the isthmus. 

Behind the fertile isthmus were wide 
commons and heaths, affording excellent 
hunting grounds. Altogether, it was a 
right Royal manor, although alienated soon 
after the Conquest, and only resumed as a 
Royal demesne in the days of Edward the 
First. And from that date it became a 
favourite residence of the Plantagenet 
Kings. Here, in lonely state, died great 
King Edward, the third of the name. 

And here came his successor, Richard, 
in the flush of all his splendid fortunes. 
Here at Shene were spent Richard’s 
happiest years, in the society of his young 
Queen, Anne of Bohemia. When she died 
there, after twelve years of happy married 
life, Richard, we are told, cursed Shene, or 
held it as accursed, and commanded the 
palace to be demolished. And this was 
done so that the place lay waste till the 
end of the following reign. But Henry 
the Fifth built a new palace there, not 
heeding the curse, or perhaps thinking to 
evade it by occupying a site at a short dis- 
tance from the old one. But there was 
certainly nothing in the fate of Henry, his 
early death and unachieved work, or in 
the unhappy, troubled existence of his suc- 
cessor, to encourage people to meddle with 
suchlike things as curses. The palace of 
Henry the Fifth existed till the reign of 
Henry the Seventh, when in 1498 occurred 
a great fire, which practically destroyed 
the palace. The King, fond of the site, at 
once set to work to rebuild it. In 1499 
we find the King dating his letters, ‘ kx 
castello nostro de Shena,” but in the fol- 
lowing year the style is changed, and it is 
now Richmond. 

In this change of name perhaps the 
King was influenced a little by some 





superstitious feeling that the curse of un- 
happy Richard still clung to the earlier 
name ; about the new palace there should 
be no unlucky memories. And perhaps 
the beautiful position of the Yorkshire 
Richmond—from whose once proud castle 
he took his title—with its hill and sweet 
vale, and bright flashing river, seemed 
here reproduced in tamer but more 
luxuriant beauties. Anyhow, Richmond 
was the name selected, and Richmond the 
place has been called ever since. Yet the 
old name still survives in legal documents; 
and should you be passing the old Grey- 
hound Inn in the High Street, you may 
see, perhaps, some notice affixed by the 
doorway, addressed to the tenants of the 
manor of Richmond, otherwise West Shene, 
and calling upon them to do their 
customary suit and service to the lord 
thereof—that is, to our most religious and 
gracious Queen, who holds the manor as 
heir to the Plantagenets and succeeding 
monarchs, 

An old print represents the Richmond 
Palace of Henry the Seventh’s building as 
a curious composite edifice, crowned with 
numerous towers and pinnacles — rather 
Moresque than Gothic. Henry the Eighth 
frequented the place, and Queen Elizabeth 
came here to die. Her grandfather, Henry 
the Seventh, had also died here—in the 
gloom and neglect that marked the last 
moments of monarchs. And Elizabeth, 
worn and weary with the weight of her 
seventy years of brilliant but lonely exist- 
ence, was soothed in her last moments by 
the murmur of the river speeding past, and 
the quiet seclusion of all around. The end 
was daily expected, and the future seemed 
full of gloomy uncertainty. And Stowe 
relates how, “in the month of March, the 
Queen lodging at Richmond, and lying 
dangerously sicke, straite watches were 
kept in the Citie of London, with warding 
at the gates, Lanthornes, with lights 
hanged out to burne all the night.” 

The Stuarts used the palace at times, 
and Charles the First settled it upon his 
Queen, Henrietta Maria, and we hear of a 
masque performed there before their 
Majesties, written by Lord Buckhurst and 
Sackville, afterwards Lord Dorset. When 
a survey was taken of the place during the 
Commonwealth, there existed a spacious 
hall with a turret, or clock-case; privy 
lodgings with fourteen turrets; a round 
tower, chapel, porticoes, and covered 
galleries ; with, in the language of advertise- 
ments, the usual offices, But during this 
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time the building fell out of repair and 
was partly pulled down, and when the 
Restoration brought the palace once more 
into the possession of the Crown, it was no 
longer a fit residence for Royalty. And in 
1720, we find the palace altogether decayed 
and parcelled out among various tenants, 
and several of the old riverside houses 
occupy portions of its grounds, and are 
built of its materials, 

When the Hanoverian dynasty came to 

the throne, Richmond became again a 
favourite Royal residence. George the 
Second built himself a lodge in the little 
park lower down the river, near the site of 
the present observatory, where Queen 
Caroline amused herself by erecting a 
number of fantastic buildings, hermitages, 
grottoes, and so-called caves; assisted by 
her protégé and domestic chaplain, the 
Wiltshire poet, originally a humble farm 
labourer, who had rhymed himself into the 
Royal favour. But when the grounds 
were laid out in the new taste by Capability 
Brown, he destroyed all these gimcracks. 
And marred with impious hand each sweet design 
Of Stephen Duck and good Queen Caroline. 
Bat the parks and gardens belonging to 
the old palace, including the little park ard 
the old deer park, were practically united 
with the grounds of the more favoured 
palace of Kew in 1785, when a public 
thoroughfare, called Love Lane, which led 
from the north end of Richmond to Kew, 
was finally suppressed, and Royal privacy 
thus secured. 

As this brings Richmond Palace into 
connection with the popular Kew Gardens, 
the history of the latter may be here suc- 
cinctly stated. 

The gardens were originally those of 
Kew House, in private hands till 1730, 
when Frederick, Prince of Wales—unlucky 
Fred—purchased a long lease of them; and 
the grounds — two hundred and seventy 
acres or so—were then laid out under the 
direction of Kent, a famous landscape gar- 
dener of the period. Prince Fred died 
at Kew House, and his widow, the Princess 
Augusta, took up the task of improvement, 
and, under the influence of the faithful but 
unpopular Earl of Bute, began the intro- 
duction and cultivation of foreign plants. 

George the Third, son of Fred and 
Augusta, purchased the home of his youth, 
and forthwith pulled down the house and 
built another, which his son George as 
dutifully demolished. And the house now 
known as Kew Palace, the grounds of 
which cut off a corner of the Public 





Gardens by the river, was an acquisition 
of good Queen Charlotte, who there died. 
And the house had, in earlier times, 
belonged to Hugh Portman, who was 
knighted by Queen Elizabeth. 

Queen Charlotte had taken great in- 
terest in the gardens, and, in an age of dis- 
covery, when travellers and explorers were 
constantly bringing home new species and 
varieties of plants, the collections of Kew 
were greatly extended and enriched. But, 
after the Queen’s death, the gardens were 
somewhat neglected, till, in 1840, they 
were assigned for public uses. A large 
tract of ground, however, between the 
gardens and the river, mostly the ancient 
demesne of old Richmond Palace, is still 
in exclusively Royal occupation. 

Perhaps we have lingered too long about 
the grassy meadows by the river, and 
Richmond Hill now invites us, with its 
terrace and the lovely view therefrom, 
which is the crown and perfection of Rich- 
mond’s beauties ; the river shining in grace- 
ful curve, the meadows, woods, and lovely 
islets—a scene often described, but the 
charm of which can hardly be conveyed by 
words, its sweetness and withal its sad- 
ness. 

Enchanting vale! beyond whate’er the Muse 
Has of Achaia or Hesperia sung. 

Bat poet Thomson does not touch the 
right chord, nor, with all deference, does 
Walter Scott in his somewhat laboured 
description, when he brings Jeanie Deans 
upon the scene in ‘‘The Heart of Mid- 
lothian:” ‘A huge sea of verdure, with 
crossing and intersecting promontories of 
massive and tufted groves, was tenanted 
by numberless flocks and herds, which 
seemed to wander unrestrained and 
unbounded through the rich pastures, 
The Thames here turreted with villas, 
and there garlanded with forests, moved 
on slowly and placidly, like the mighty 
monarch of the scene, to whom all its other 
beauties were but accessories, and bore on 
his bosom a hundred barks and skiffs, 
whose white sails and gaily fluttering 
pennons gave life to the whole.” 

Since he wrote, some of the pastoral 
charm of the scene has diminished, and 
the whole has become more urban; but 
there is now the additional attraction of 
the gardens formerly belonging to the 
Duke of Buccleuch, which are now open 
to the public. 

Where the quiet old hostelry once stood 
is now a huge building, like some Datch 
chateau swollen to portentous size. The 
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old front of the Star and Garter was 
destroyed by fire in 1870. It harmonised 
with the plain, stiff gateway of the park, 
whose piers bear the initials of George and 
Charlotte. The park is a fine one, per- 
haps hardly sufficiently appreciated by 
Londoners for a walk from Roehampton 
Gate to Richmond Gate, through well- 
timbered glades, where deer are browsing 
in herds, and where wild birds nest in 
security, and carol finely in the early days 
of summer. The official title of the place 
is the New Park, and, like the New Forest, 
it owes its existence to a stretch of despotic 
authority. The park was enclosed by 
Charles the First, who expropriated a 
number of small proprietors and copy- 
holders with small regard to their rights, 
while the cost of the whole made his more 
prudent councillors stand aghast. The 
Pen Ponds, which occupy the centre of 
the park, and afford capital skating in 
severe winters, are supposed to have been 
originally gravel pits. But in a plan of 
1754 the ponds are termed the Canal, and 
there is a boat-house, while they are 
evidently regarded as ornamental ap- 
pendages of the adjacent old and new 
lodges. The latter, or White Lodge, is 
represented by Scott as the residence of 
Queen Caroline, when she had her memor- 
able interview with Jeanie Deans. 

Then there is Pembroke Lodge, which 
has had many distinguished occupants ; 
and behind the lodge is a knoll known as 
Harry’s Mount, from which, according 
to tradition, King Harry watched for the 
flash of the signal-gun from the Tower, 
which should announce that the head of 
fair Ann Boleyn had fallen in the dust. 
A little to the north-east of Harry’s 
Mount, according to the plan of 1754, is 
Oliver’s Mount, which another tradition 
affirms to have been occupied by Cromwell 
on the occasion of some battle or skirmish 
in the neighbourhood. There is still plenty 
of wild game in the coverts ; but the wild 
turkeys have disappeared of which, as late 
as George the Second’s time, there was a 
considerable flock. The King was fond of 
the chase of these wild turkeys, and the 
mode thereof was to chase the birds into 
trees with dogs, and then, when treed, to 
shoot them down. A strange scene it 
must have been when the peppery but 
valiant little monarch in wig aud cocked 
hat took the field against the turkeys. 
And almost as strange it must have been 
to have met the Ranger of the period, 
“Bob” Walpole, the son of the great 





statesman, red-faced, and perhaps a little 
tipsy, but sticking close to his hounds—his 
pack of merry little beagles, as they raced 
their quarry about the park. 

Any one who enters or leaves the 
park by Shene Gate, may notice a fine 
old ash tree to the eastward of the patb, 
which must have stood there for some 
centuries. It was formerly the object 
of a curious but cruel observance in the 
way of popular superstition. It is 
called the shrew ash, and the way was, 
when any member of a family was ill, to 
secure a shrew mouse, and boring a hole 
in the tree, to immure the poor little 
victim therein. When the mouse died, 
the invalid would recover. A gate on the 
opposite side of the park bears the name 
of Robin Hood’s Gate, but it is doubtful 
whether that famous outlaw ever ventured 
so far south. But that there have been 
outlaws and deerstealers about the place 
in old times is likely enough. And one 
may wander up and down in Richmond 
Park for a long while without exploring 
every nook and corner ; for the park walls 
embrace a circuit of nine miles or so. There 
are times, indeed, when the harts are 
belling in the woodland glades, and it may 
be rather dangerous to approach them ; and 
there was a scare not long ago of an attack 
of rabies among the deer. But that seems 
to have passed over ; and with the summer, 
and the full beauty of the woodlands, there 
can be no sweeter, pleasanter resort than 
the shades of Richmond Park. 


PEN AND INK VILLAGE SKETCHES. 
ON THE ROAD. 


A HIGHLAND village, differing in no 
respect from twenty other Highland vil- 
lages, save in the exceptionally beautiful 
scenery surrounding it; a wild panorama 
of loch and scarp, and hill and river meet- 
ing the eye at every turn, perfect of its 
kind. 

The same adjective cannot be applied to 
the architecture characterising its buildings. 
The old picturesyue brown lichen and 
moss-covered thatched cottages — dear to 
an artist’s eye—have been improved off the 
face of the earth; and hideous bay- 
windowed villas-—all of one type—crowned 
with an unsightly tower, are dotted down 
on every knolJ, with a delightful disregard 
to any rule of beauty, with no advantage 
of situation as to shade from trees or 
suitability of aspect. 
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Generally, a triangular piece of ground 
surrounded by a bare stone wall, unmis- 
takably marks the boundary of the small 
demesne, and one has not to be told that 
the rustic owners of these desirable pro- 
perties are their own ornamental gar- 
deners. 

An eye to the main chance sees more 
beauty in a small vegetable plot which will 
yield turnips, carrots, and potatoes, than 
in the sweet, old-fashioned wallflower, stock, 
southern-wood, “‘lads’-love,” cowslips, and 
lupins of an ideal cottage garden. 

Everything in our village is subservient 
to the letting season ; land, flowers, pro- 
duce of every kind is cultivated with an 
eye to the best market, spoiling all free 
untrammelled taste, ruining the rusticity 
of the neighbourhood, teaching the people 
to drive hard bargains, and turning what 
was a peaceful valley into a gay autumn 
resort, where, during the short harvest, the 
silly sheep who have wandered thither are 
quickly and closely shorn. 

The place under its winter garb is un- 
recognisable as the same locality. For 
eight long months the deserted villas look 
still more hideous, with all their blinds 
drawn, and the leafless cabbage-stocks 
making the dreary little gardens look like 
miniature cemeteries ; a pall of gloom and 
desolation settles on the place. 

The aborigines must occupy their time 
somehow, but, to me, the principa] duty of 
man, and woman too, in these parts, 
appears to be gossip. They calculate the 
gains of the past season and speculate on 
the possibilities of the next, and, on the 
whole, lead a rather vegetable life. 

Biography of any kind is always in- 
teresting, and they have their tragedies 
and comedies, their loves and their losses, 
their laughter and their tears, as well as 
other people. And an outsider like 
myself, but lately come to live among them, 
finds his only employment in the dreary 
winter in studying the idiosyncrasies of the 
place. In sickness and sorrow they are 
kind to each other, and appreciative of a 
stranger's sympathy and interest. To 
strangers they are courteous, in spite of 
the “dour” independent Scotch manner, 
which loudly proclaims that they are as 
good as you ! 

Walking about is the sole amusement, 
if you do not possess the wherewithal to 
drive; and it is not very often in these 
lovely, lonely, woodland by-paths that one 
comes across anything worth record in the 
shape of adventure, but now and again 





unusual sights greet the eye such as 
happened to us lately. 

It was a clear, bright October evening ; 
the air was keen with a touch of frost 
which seemed to mark more distinctly 
than usual the blue outline of the rocky 
ridge of mountain bounding the horizon, 
against a saffron sky. 

The woods were a glory of russet and 
gold, and rich, red brown, contrasting with 
the deep velvety green of pine and spruce 
firs. Here and there in a deep pool in 
the rapidly-flowing river gleamed the 
reflection of the sunset sky ; and over all 
brooded an exquisite stillness, eloquent 
in its very silence, of the Sabbath eveuing ; 
broken only by the sounds from some 
distant farmyard striking clear and sharp on 
the keen “snell” air. Such was the scene 
we contemplated with admiring eyes as we 
returned late one afternoon from Sunday- 
school, 

We had crossed by the ferry-boat, and 
as we walked up the tangled lane which 
led from the river to the high-road, our 
curiosity was aroused by the number of 
people we met bending their steps in the 
direction from which we had come. 

A number of people, comparatively 
speaking, considering how few stragglers 
we generally encounter; groups of two 
and three every here and there, evidently 
hurrying on to one common point of view. 
We stopped a couple and asked if anything 
unusual had occurred; an accident, or 
something of that nature. 

“No,” was the reply; “a member of 
the little Baptist chapel in the village is to 
be baptized in the river immediately.” 

Never having witnessed a ceremony of 
the kind, we retraced our steps and joined 
the little community now assembled on 
the banks of the Tummel. It wasa quaint 
yet most impressive scene, with a singular 
weird beauty of its own. The exquisite 
landscape of loch, and tree, and river ; the 
glorious golden evening mellowing into 
the dusky twilight—that tender hour of 
gloaming, ‘‘when the kye come hame”— 
the vivid autumn tints. 

The clear twang of far-off voices in the 
frosty stillness ; the low, soft murmur of 
the gently flowing river; the hushed 
assemblage round the minister, whose 
voice rose and fell in the accents of earnest 
prayer ; the candidate for baptism, an old 
and slightly deformed man standing in the 
midst, thus publicly making his profession of 
repentance for a past misused life, and belief 
in his Lord and Saviour—all went to form 
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a picture not to be soon effaced from the 
memory of an onlooker. Who, even among 
those who did not share the same creed, 
would not have been impressed by a scene 
like this ? 

A few verses were sung, a simple address 
given, and the minister, taking the man’s 
hand, walked with him into the water and 
there immersed him. The short and touch- 
ing rite was over; he had been received 
into the Church, had given evidence of his 
desire to lead a new life, and declared his 
wish to be admitted into the fellowship 
and communion of his co-worshippers ; and 
the next necessary, but slightly incongruous 
step was, his wife, who was waiting with a 
change of dry clothes over her arm, hurry- 
ing him into the wood near by to perform 
his toilet! Whether the clergyman did 
the same I don’t know, and how they both 
managed to escape taking cold that sharp 
evening remains a mystery. 

Since this took place, the same com- 
munity have built a new chapel in the 
village, where a suitable font or “ tank” 
rather, is placed wherein to celebrate adult 
baptisms. 

It may be that outdoor baptisms are more 
common than I suppose them to be ; this 
was the first I had heard of, and most 
people to whom I have spoken of it have 
expressed their astonishment at its being 
celebrated outside. 

Tinkers abound in the locality of our 
village, as in most parts of the Central 
Highlands of Scotland. I do not know if 
there is an equivalent word for the Scotch 
“tinker” in England. I know that the 
genus himself is to be frequently met with 
there. He is not a gipsy, though his mode 
of life and habit of going about mending 
chairs, making brooms, selling tin dishes, 
somewhat resemble those of his superior 
gipsy brother. Nor is he a tramp—he indeed 
is much more to be dreaded, for he is a 
waif from great cities, out of work, and a 
much more dangerous character, prone to 
prey on his fellow-man, and fonder of 
begging, or perhaps stealing, than of 
work, 

The tinkers go about the country in large 
families or groups of families, with always 
the inevitable baby or babies slung in an 
old ragged shawl on a woman’s back. Some 
of them travel in caravans which they draw 
up at the outskirts of a village, or in the 





glade of a wood by the roadside. One of 
those itinerant families had pitched its | 
camp some two miles from the village in | 
the lovely valley of Strath Tummel, whence ' 


an earnest request came one summer night 
about ten o’clock, for the doctor to go out 
and see a child who was seriously ill. 
It was an evening of intense heat. The 
young moon lay languidly in a misty 
haze, which there was no breeze to dispel ; 
the outline of the blue hills was blurred with 
a thin, grey mist; the air was stifling and 
heavy, and when the doctor went into the 
stuffy caravan—where father, mother, and 
nine children were huddled together—he 
could scarcely breathe. He was shown 
the sick child ; but his quick eye taking a 
casual survey of the other occupants of the 
miserable van, he saw that in another 
corner lay one who was in far greater need 
of his skil]. Turning to the man he said: 

“You sent for me to see the child, 
whom a few simple remedies will put to 
rights ; but can’t you see yourself that your 
wife there is very, very ill?” 

“‘She’s been like that for mony a day,” 
said the man. ‘“There’s naething the 
metter wi’ her by ordinar. She’s aye scant 
0’ breath.” 

“Nothing the matter!” exclaimed the 
young fellow. ‘I am not at all sure, 
judging by her appearance, that she will 
live to see the morning.” 

Had he foreseen the consequences of his 
hasty dictum, he might have kept it to 
himself; for the man, overwhelmed by the 
prospect of such a sudden calamity, gave 
way to the unrestrained grief of his kind, 
in cries and howls piteous to hear. 

The eldest of the nine children—herself 
only thirteen — wrung her small hands 
crying : 

“What’ll I due wi’ feyther an’ the 
bairns ?” 

The poor mother, little upwards of thirty 
years of age, lay gasping for breath in a 
corner of the van, the hectic flush on her 
wan cheek showing even in the pale moon- 
light. 

The doctor comforted them as best he 
could, saying he would ride rapidly back 
to the village and return at once with 
food for the almost starving children and 
some restoratives for the woman. In a 
short time he drove back laden with soup 
and broken viands of all sorts, from the 
kind-hearted wife of the village hotel 
keeper; but finding the poor woman’s 
struggles to breathe even greater than 
before, he lifted her out of the caravan 
and laid her gently on the mossy turf by 
the roadside to die. 

A dead stillness took the air, rendering 
to distant sounds a nearness and vividness 
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quite preternatural. The whistle of a bird, 
returning late to its nest, struck with a 
shrill note almost painfully on the ear; 
the swish and gurgle of the river over its 
pebbly bed, the fall of a cone from a fir 
tree, the sound of a rabbit scuttling 
through the ferny dell, broke on the op- 
pressive stillness like a startling dream. 

One by one, overhead, the stars pierced 
the hot, hazy sky, looked timidly down, 
as it seemed, on the dying woman, 
ard then shrank back beneath the cloudy 
veil which hid the blue. It looked as if 
all nature, awed and hushed, held its 
breath expectant of the coming of that 
“shadow feared of man.” 

The still night air seemed for a moment 
to soothe the sufferer’s fevered panting as 
the young man held her in his arms and 
tried to hush her constant wailing over the 
fact of her dying, where she could not get a 
priest to administer the last services of her 
religion. Himself of a manly, religious type, 
he sought at this last supreme moment to 
instil some faith and hope into the ignorant 
woman’s breast, and as the tender dawn 
stole faint and grey over the sleeping tree- 
tops, and the glad sun kissed the drooping 
branches of the pale birch trees, from 
under the shadow of the beechen glade, 
and from the supporting arm of this her 
last earthly friend, the soul of the poor 
wandering tinker went forth. 

And again into the fresh morning air 
burst out the wailing mourning for the dead, 
a trace of the Oriental blood which perhaps 
coursed in their veins. . 

Next day as we walked through the 
village we met a cart on which was a rude 
deal coffin covered with a tartan shawl, and 
behind it walked the tinker and his little 
girl. They had some three miles to go to 
the churchyard from the valley where their 
van was pitched, and alas! they had, on 
their return, to pass the public-house, and 
some of our party lingering in the neigh- 
bourhood saw the mourner meet some 
friends, go in, and by-and-by emerge to 
pursue his unsteady way home to his little 
orphan family. 

Shall we dare to cast a stone at him? 
Perchance his heart was hot and heavy 
within him ; the joys and tolaces of his 
life were few and far between, and not of 
too refined a nature; the accursed drink 
afforded a few minutes’ oblivion of trouble, 
one glass and then another, the boundary 
was passed, and the deed was done. 

The following day, unthinking of the sad 
tragedy enacted in our midst, we walked 





with some visitors along the lovely Tummel 
Glen, and, coming to an open glade, we 
saw the caravan, some half-clad children 
playing about, and the sick infant lying 
quite naked on a filthy mat, covered by a 
rag, right in the fierce rays of an almost 
tropical sun. The face was pinched and 
blue with that woeful, painful, patient look 
of suffering so often seen in the faces of the 
poor, but doubly melancholy to see in the 
face of a child. 

The girl of thirteen—now mother and 
elder sister in one—was busy inside the 
caravan, and as, on enquiry, we found they 
had been feeding the sick child on all and 
sundry of the good things sent by sympa- 
thetic villagers, it was little wonder he had 
become much worse. We suggested his 
being removed out of the sun’s hot rays 
into the shadow of the van, which was 
done ; and we went on our way ruminating 
on a mode of life which seemed to us so 
uncomfortable, so sad and hapless, but 
which, I dare say, to them has some com- 
pensating advantages. 

In fact, these advantages presented them- 
selves to us shortly after in very enticing 
guise, when Dr. Gordon Stables, in his 
land yacht, the ‘ Wanderer,” pitched for a 
night on the outskirts of our village and 
attracted considerable notice; but the 
nicely-painted exterior of his caravan, its 
lace and silk window-blinds, its neat and 
trim appointments, his tidy manservant and 
handsome dog presented a rather different 
picture to the home life of our tinker 
friends. 
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PART II. 
CHAPTER X. ROCHE’S BONBONS, 





Dr. CHANTER, the old musician, was in 
the habit of talking to Paul Romaine as if 
he were still a boy, and his pupil. 

“So you are going to France with Mrs. 
Percival?” he said to him. ‘‘Come back 
again soon, and bring the Captain back 
with you. He’s spending too much of his 
leave in foreign parts—flirting with that 
pretty, conceited cousin of his—-a married 
woman too. I don’t approve of her.” 

“What do you know of Madame de 
Montmirail, Dr. Chanter?” said Paul. 

“T know she is not musical,” said the 
organist ; ‘‘and I hear what people say.” 
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*‘ Let them say,” said Paul, half to him- 
self; he could not enter into an argument 
in defence of Celia, 

Their engagement was a very old story 
now, and it had been publicly known in 
Woolsborough for such a short time, that 
Dr. Chanter, wrapped up in his art, had 
almost forgotten it. 

Mrs. Percival’s spirits improved, and she 
began to think that her first visit to La 
Tour Blanche might be rather amusing, 
after all. She had a letter from Celia, 
expressing pleasure at her coming; and 
this seemed to set her mind at ease, though 
it was not more satisfying than Celia’s 
letters generally. 

As to Paul, he had plans of his own for 
the employment of his time after leaving 
Mrs. Percival at Tours. He did not mean 
to go back at once to England ; he had 
seen enough of that French west country 
to feel its charm, and he liked the notion 
of September days spent among old 
chateaux with their legends and stories, 
or ruined abbeys, lonely and half-forgotten 
among silent woods and marshy ways. 
Joanne’s “ Guide to the Loire,” which he 
studied rather too hard to please Mrs. 
Percival, told him of many strange and 
picturesque places with a pathetic interest 
of their own, from the contrast of past 
splendour and present desolation, He 
might be drawn on into Brittany—he did 
not know; but there one comes upon the 
broad track of English tourists; and he 
felt more inclined to linger a little east of 
all that, in Anjou, Touraine, Maine. 

They travelled down from Paris early in 
the day, leaving the main line at Tours, 
where Paul saw Mrs. Percival off by an 
afternoon train to Saint-Bernard. He then 
went to his old hote], where he was re- 
membered, and received with smiles, A 
funny little boy belonging to the house, 
with a long pinafore and a dark downy 
head, welcomed him with a joy that touched 
Paul’s heart. The day had been tiring, 
hot, and dusty; he was lonely. Though 
of course he could not have gone on with 
Mrs. Percival to La Tour Blanche, and 
would have refused any invitation of the 
kind, it was impossible not to feel a 
little left out. That Mrs, Percival, 
for whom all his old affection had come 
back, and Celia, his old love, and 
Achille de Montmirail, with whom he 
had been so friendly—that these people 
should be together now, as of old, and 
that at this moment an impassable gulf 
should lie between him and them—the 
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thought made Paul sad. He let Chris- 
tophe, the little French boy, come up into 
his room, and listened to his confidences. 
Paul’s French was not great, but he and 
Christophe understood each other. 

It was an old promise that Christophe 
was to go to England some day, when his 
mother could spare him. This promise 
Paul was not allowed to forget ; he had, in 
fact, to make it over and over again, for 
the child, as he grew older, grew more 
eager and curious. Then it was very sad ; 
but since monsieur was there before, no- 
body, not one single person, had given 
Christophe any bonbons. 

The end of this was that Paul strolled 
out into the pretty white streets of Tours, 
taking the little boy with him. His hand 
was seized, and he was pulled along. Fate, 
one must imagine, had taken up her abode 
in the small frame of that child. He was 
quite clever enough to know where to go 
for bonbons, especially when he was lead- 
ing a rich and generous Englishman. The 
shadows were lengthening in the street ; 
but Tours was still bathed in clear, hot, 
serene, almost Eastern sunshine, as the 
strange pair hurried along, Christophe 
much stared at by other little boys, some 
of whom turned and followed. He, or 
Fate in his person, dragged Paul as far as 
Roche’s shop—absolutely in at the door. 
Then, looking round, he began to smile; 
then stuffed his little hands deep in his 
pockets, and gazed at Paul. It was more 
polite and more politic, he thought, to 
leave the Englishman to his own devices 
now. 

There were other people in the shop, 
and the two smiling shopwomen were 
much engaged in attending on two of 
them, who were at the further counter 
with their backs to Paul, choosing a 
variety of wonderful bonbons. At the first 
moment, Paul did not particularly notice 
these people ; his eyes were more attracted 
by a girl who was standing in the middle 
of the shop, looking with dark, soft, wistful 
eyes straightoutof the door. Roche’sdainties 
were nothing at all to her, it seemed. The 
face was very young: soft, round, delicate, 
dark, or rather tinted like cream. The 
pretty features were not made for sadness, 
but she looked sad; the red lips ought to 
have been smiling, but they were set a 
little sternly, as if to keep back tears. 
There she stood and waited, her hands 
folded over the handle of her parasol. 
There was nothing theatrical about her; 
nothing even dreamy or self-occupied. She 
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glanced at Paul when he came in, and 
then at little Christophe; then her head 
turned very slightly towards the people 
for whom she was waiting; then her eyes 
travelled out of the door again, but just 
caught a second and more curious glance 
from Paul on the way. Though he did 
not know who she was, it flashed across 
him that he had seen her before. 

“ Was it long ago?” he asked himself ; 
“was it in his travels? Where, when, 
could it have been? And how could the 
charm of a face so lovely and so interesting 
have faded from his memory ?” 

Immediately on these thoughts—driving 
them away for the moment— came the 
voice of the man at the other side of the 
shop. He was standing, leaning over a 
lady who sat at the counter. 

“You can’t resist that big one!” he said 
in English. 

“ And why should I? Do I ever resist 
anything that’s good?” she answered 
laughing ; and the voice, one need hardly 
say, seized Paul even more than the girl’s 
face ; for it was Celia’s voice--sweet, high- 
pitched, deliberate as of old. 

That large, handsomely-dressed woman 
playing with the bonbons was Celia, and 
the man beside her was, of course, Vincent 
Percival. Paul’s first instinct was to rush 
out of the shop; but at that moment 
Madame de Montmirail turned round. 

‘*‘ Antoinette, why don’t you come here ?” 
she began ; and then her eyes fell on Paul, 
and she stopped short. She touched 
Vincent’s arm, to make him look round 
too ; the girl turned towards her, and in an 
instant Paul found himself the centre of all 
these eyes—startled, unfriendly, indifferent. 
There was no escape for him: he walked 
up to Celia, who was holding out her 
hand. 

“ Now, was it not very clever of me to 
know you again?” she exclaimed. ‘I 
don’t believe you would ever have known 
me !” 

“Yes, I should have known you any- 
where,” said Paul; and then he carelessly 
shook hands with Vincent, who stared at 
him for a moment, and turned away. 

“What has brought you here? Did 
you come down with Aunt Flo? Where 
is she? At the hotel? We came in to 
meet her,” said Celia, calmly. ‘“ Gone on 
to Saint-Bernard! but why? How tire- 
some! Did not she get my note?” 

“T heard nothing of it.” 

“T wrote to the Deux Fréres, I said 
we should be in Tours to-day, and would 





join her at the station in the evening. 
Vincent, do you hear! Your mother did 
not get my note.” 

** How was that? You wrote to her pet 
hotel, didn’t you?” said Vincent, lounging 
back. 

‘Of course. She never goes anywhere 
else in Paris. She said she meant to stay 
in Paris last night. Were you with her? 
Didn’t she go to the Deux Fitres?” said 
Celia to Paul. 

Paul felt himself colouring a little, and 
hardly able to meet the cool question of 
her blue eyes, The associations of the 
Deux Fréres for him were still so keen, so 
painful, that he had objected when Mrs. 
Percival proposed going there, and had 
suggested another hotel nearer the station. 
She had given in amiably, with a suspicion 
of what his thoughts might be. It was 
bad enough to be in Paris at all, where 
those last weeks, nearly five years ago, had 
been spent with Celia. 

“No,” said Paul quietly, mentioning 
their hotel. She evidently had forgotten 
everything. 

* Imagine,” she said, “ Aunt Flo trusting 
herself to anybody but dear old M. Dupont. 
But the tiresome part of the business is, 
that there will be nobody to meet her at 
Saint-Bernard. Well, it can’t be helped. 
Are you fond of bonbons? Do you know 
that this is one of the best shops in the 
world ?” 

“The things look uncommonly good,” 
said Paul. He glanced round, but his eyes 
soon came back to her again. 

Sheamazed him; he felt more thoroughly 
critical than ever in his life before. She 
was very handsome, of course; but she 
had entirely, irretrievably lost her charm. 
Was it that he knew better, or that she 
was utterly changed ? He did not know. 
Hard, heartless, material, self-indulgent, 
she repelled Paul now, as he stood looking 
at her in Roche’s shop, as much as she had 
attracted him in the old days, This Celia? 
No, Celia was dead. She had died long 
ago. Or had she never lived at all? She 
used to say sometimes that she cared for 
nothing but the present; that the past 
was gone, and the iuture might never 
come ; what was the use of tormenting 
one’s self about them? Paul had never 
liked to hear her say that, though the 
present had charms enough for him, 
then, But now he saw that it was 
simply the expression of the woman’s 
natural character; and he looked at her 
curiously, sadly, as we look at our lost 
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ideals, wondering at our own extraordinary 
blindness. After all, experiences like 
Paul’s have given the world half its 
poetry. 

“Let me introduce you to my step- 
daughter, Mademoiselle de Montmirail,” 
said the Marquise, coming forward smiling- 
ly. ‘Antoinette, you have heard your 
father speak of Mr. Romaine.” 

Paul and Antoinette made low bows to 
each other. The girl’s sad, proud look 
relaxed a little, and she smiled. 

* Yes indeed,” she said. 

“ Wait a minute for me. I must finish 
my shopping, and then we will all go and 
dine together at the hotel—shall we?” 
said Celia, pleasantly. 

As she moved back to the counter, 
Vincent, who had been looking on rather 
discontentedly, moved back to her side; 
and Paul, standing near Antoinette, asked 
her a few questions about her father, which 
sie answered, he thought, sadly. 

He could not understand the girl’s look ; 
it was naturally such a happy face, he was 
sire, and now there was a look in her eyes 
which he could almost have called fright, if 
it had not been contradicted by the proud, 
fearless lines of her high-bred profile. But 
it: was plain that she felt safe in talking to 
him, looking up into the dark, friendly 
face with an almost childish confidence. 

As Paul talked to her, he remembered 
suddenly that the Marquis in his letter had 
mentioned something of a marriage for 
this girl. 

“She hates it, and they are driving her 
into it,” he said to himself. ‘ Of course— 
she wants to get rid of her; no doubt she 
is in the way.” 

And as these thoughts flashed through 
his brain he read whole tragedies in 
Antoinette’s sweet eyes. 

Presently they all left the shop together, 
Paul submitting to his fate and walking on 
first with Madame de Montmirail. She 
smiled on him with a cool graciousness 
which astonished him less every minute ; 
he felt that very soon he should be able 
to meet her quite successfully on her own 
ground. 

And little Christophe was left behind, 
forgotten. He had watched Paul and his ac- 
quaintances witha face that lengthened every 
moment, and now, finding himself forsaken 
—no bonbons for him, after all his hopes 
and exertions—he followed the party out of 
the shop, trying in vain to choke down 
sobs of bitter disappointment. 

But Antoinette noticed him; she had 





seen him come into the shop hand-in-hand 
with Paul Romaine. Her hand was on his 
shoulder, and with a few little comforting 
words she found out the state of the case. 
Then she actually lingered behind her com- 
panions to buy him a lovely box full of 
bonbons, so that he ran away home happy; 
perhaps moralising that French ladies were 
more amiable than English gentlemen after 
all. 

When Antoinette came to the shop-door 
after committing this indiscretion, she 
found Vincent waiting for her, looking 
very cross, 

“T am afraid you must condescend to 
walk with me as far as the hotel,” he said. 
“Madame la Marquise is better employed 
than in thinking about us.” 

“Oh! I did not know I had been so 
long,” said Antoinette, a little dismayed 
that she could not see Celia. 

“Ts it a habit of yours, buying Roche's 
bonbons for every little boy in the street? 
One way of being popular.” 

Antoinette did not explain what she had 
done. She could be haughty enough when 
she chose, and she hardly spoke as she 
walked with her unpleasant escort to the 
hotel. 

They all dined together at the hotel, as 
Celia proposed, in rather a hurried fashion ; 
and in spite of her unpromising materials, 





she succeeded in making it a pleasant party. | 


She looked and smiled Vincent out of his 
sullenness ; she talked a great deal of non- 
sense to Paul, who could not marvel at her 
sufficiently, but found it easy, following 
her lead, to talk and laugh with her, though 
he rather despised himself all the time for 
being where he was. 

The most silent person of the party was 
Antoinette; but French girls are not 
expected to talk much. Paul caught him- 
self watching her, and feeling a little 
anxiety about her good opinion; he 
wondered whether she, as a child, had 
known of his engagement to Celia. 

Immediately after dinner, in the warm, 
shady courtyard of the hotel, with Chris- 
tophe peeping through a doorway, still 
rather grieved that his friend had forgotten 
him, but looking forward to triumph when 
the other people were gone, Vincent Percival 
suggested that it was nearly time to go to 
the station. He spoke to his cousin in the 
old autocratic manner which used to 
enrage Paul at River Gate. Surely Celia 
knew better now than to like such a fellow, 
Paul thought, looking from one to the 
other of them. Why did she let him go 
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about with her? And then [aul said to 
himself that Celia and her ways were 
unaccountable. Safe in her present posi- 
tion, perhaps, from all danger of scrapes, 
she felt free to treat her old lovers as she 
pleased ; and her manner to Vincent was 
that of extreme intimacy, the intimacy 
that admits of quarrels. Paul thought 
that if Celia had been his wife, he would 
not have cared to have a fellow like Vincent 
always dangling after her, a fellow who 
evidently had the privilege, and made use 
of it, of saying anything he pleased. 

She snubbed him a little sometimes, 
however. 

“The station—oh, no hurry,” she said ; 
and then she turned her back upon him, 
and looked Paul straight in the face, “ You 
are coming with us,” she said. 

It was the manner of a woman entirely 
accustomed to have her own way. Why 
she wanted him, Paul could not conceive ; 
but he knew Celia well enough to be sure 
that she was in earnest. He could not 
help glancing at Vincent, whose face was a 
study of scowling surprise, and this made 
him half inclined to accept the invitation. 
But then, Madame de Montmirail must 
not imagine that she still had any power 
over him. He was not going to be among 
the captives led at her chariot-wheel. He 
was capable, with his larger experience, 
of judging his old love very hardly now. 
She struck him at that moment as a woman 
who only kept within the bounds of pro- 
priety because it suited her. He could not 
have given any exact reason for such an 
impression as this ; but_it was there. 

“Thank you; that is quite impossible. 
I have made a lot of plans——” he was 
beginning, when suddenly his eyes met 
Antoinette’s, and he was startled into 
silence by her look of intense disappoint- 
ment, 

No change in his face betrayed that he 
had seen it, as he listened with the neces- 
sary politeness to Madame de Montmirail. 

“IT won’t hear anything about your 
plans ; you had no business to make any, 
when you were coming down here. M. de 
Montmirail was very much vexed, when 
he met you here a few months ago, that 
you would not come to us then; you were 
in such a hurry to go back to England. 
Now you must come. It won’t be dull; 





there is a shooting-party to-morrow, to 
begin with, and I know you will appreciate 
that more than Vincent does. Now do 
you see what is your duty? Achille will 
be terribly disappointed if we leave you 
here. Won't he, Antoinette? He always 
talks of you as a model Englishman.” 

Paul laughed, and bowed. 

“Do come, monsieur ; my father will be 
so very glad to see you!” said Antoinette. 

Her own troubles seemed to be forgotten 
for the moment, and her face had its own 
young, sweet, happy look. Paul dared to 
fancy that she was expressing her own 
wish, as well as her father’s. Something 
of the old feeling of days gone by came 
back to him—days before he had dis- 
covered the falseness of human nature. 
He afterwards told himself that Made- 
moiselle de Montmirail, very naturally and 
rightly, disliked her two companions and 
their manner to each other. That,, of 
course, was the reason why she wished to 
add him to the party. Well—Mrs. 
Percival, he knew, would be glad — he 
believed that the Marquis would not be 
sorry to see him. So Celia had her own 
way once again, and triumphed serenely ; 
though, if she had only known, it was 
Antoinette’s way, not hers. 

“ What on earth did you ask him for?” 
grumbled Vincent at the station, when 
Paul was getting his ticket. 

“T couldn’t help it, could I? I thought 
it would please Aunt Flo.” 

*‘ Don’t tell me that.” 

“T never for a moment thought he would 
come.” 

‘“‘ Not if you asked him? Only too glad 
of the chance. What did he sneak down 
here for? My mother could have travelled 
perfectly well alone. It will be quite grind 
enough for you to have to amuse her, 
without that dear boy into the bargain.” 
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